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already do it; that it cannot be done; that it is very
dangerous to attempt it.
Let us consider these objections in turn. Something
has been done, it is true,, to train human character;
and here and there a success has been achieved which
shows what immense advances are within our power
if die problem is taken seriously. But in general the
garden of school is tended by conscientious men, who
are content with things as they are, but who have never
considered whether methods of cultivation cannot be
radically improved and better varieties of flowers pro-
duced. If anyone really thinks that we are tackling
the problem effectively, he has only to open his eyes
aft look at the world, not ignoring his own people.
But we need not therefore exchange complacency
for despair, or agree with critics who say that nothing
can be done, that character cannot be changed, that
men are fettered in the prison of human nature. We
are like the man in Mark Twain's story who spent
sixteen years in jail and then opened the door, which
had been unlocked all the time, and walked out; we
are in a prison in which humanity has been content
to serve a needlessly long sentence and fiorn which,
with rather more effort, it could escape. For the
remarkable thing is how easy it is to train character.
Indeed, it is alarmingly easy. Consider what Hitler,
who has justly been called an "arch-educationist,'* did
in six years with German youth. Or turning to the
school, consider what Thomas Arnold of Rugby did,
partly by the force of his character, partly by means